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WE ARE ALL LIVING AND WRITING IN DAYS WHEN THE INDIVIDUAL SUBJECT IS 
under great negative scrutiny as the focus of theoretical criticism. The pressure to 
collapse the individual subject is compelling. Whether as deconstructionists taking 
our cue from Derrida about the absence of a centered subject beyond the language 
making up that subject, or as Foucaultians examining vast cultural discourses that 
can have no posited author, or as Marxists who have always seen the emphasis on 
the individual in criticism as sentimental, fragmentary, and inadequately historicized, 
we gather data and analyse in an extraordinary self-consciousness in relation to the 
critical tools at our command and with consistent skepticism at our own applica- 
tions of theory. 

The time-honored art of biography, with its almost mystical aesthetic and 
humanistic biases, is, of course, a sitting duck for semiotics and culturally based 
criticism. Biography always features a relentless focus on the monad, while 
providing illusions of certainty that a time-bound, diachronic march through a 
‘‘life’’ gets at the reality of an individual. Biography’s permutations begin with 
the very bases of Judeo-Christian ethical philosophy in the Old and New Testament 
tales of personal conversion and transcendance. Plutarch wrote of great lives to 
elucidate great truths. In the Renaissance, the lives of saints provided idealized and 
cautionary tales. Finally, the late eighteenth-century Romantic accentuation of the 
individual and his inner life provided the modern resurgence of biography, while 
writers such as Carlyle and Emerson valorized the lives of the great as historical 
truth. 

In our century, biography has been variously labeled a science, an art, and a 
superior craft, but has rarely been confronted in a consistent critical argument. 
Thus David Nye’s The Invented Self, subtitled ‘‘An anti-biography from docu- 
ments of Thomas Edison,’’ is a welcome and provocative book, for while Nye is 
extremely critical of the premises of traditional biography’s aesthetic and justifica- 
tion, he nonetheless suggests several uses to which the materials of biography 
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might be put. Nye, in writing of various ‘‘Edisons,’’ takes what we would call 
‘‘the record’’ (archives, photographs, museums, and residences) and refuses to 
recombine that material at some higher level of synthesis or conclusion. 

Nye resists the synthesis that might yield the familiar ‘‘man and the myth’’ 
configuration, in which biographers believe they are done when they seem to have 
confidently wrested the former from the latter; or the equally familiar ‘‘man in 
his time’’ configuration, in which the individual subject achieves a rather arrogant 
equality with history. Nye does not seek to master the raw material but rather to 
expose it as a cultural collection. What Nye wishes to accomplish is to re-present 
the documentary record of ‘‘Edisons’’ and to map out the structure of the 
relations thus re-presented. From that structure he may then suggest arguments 
that might emerge from an examination of that structure. For that reason, Nye 
approaches his task with care, producing a book that will not yield any of the 
pleasures of traditional biography, but is rather both stringent and cautious. 

Thomas Alva Edison has been a target for almost every imaginable biographical 
excess in this century. In determining the relations among various ‘‘Edisons,’’ 
Nye takes his position from Hayden White, who has stated that while traditional 
historical writing is a contrast between ‘‘coding’’ and ‘‘re-coding,’’ the 
contemporary task for the historian is not the substitution of codes but the 
revelation of the system of codes and a ‘‘deconstruction of the historical 
narrative as such’’ (19). The newly revealed system of codes will be one of 
contrary, contradictory, and implied relations. Nye leans most heavily on the 
structural semantics of A.J. Greimas.' Greimas’s ‘‘semiotic rectangle’’ begins 
with a figure of four terms which defines the “‘conditions of existence for 
semiotic objects’ and is labelled the ‘‘elementary structure of signification.”’ 
An initial term S generates its contrary (Sı : S2) and then the negation of the two 
terms (S2 and Sı) produces the bottom of the rectangle. Thus in Nye’s Chapter 
Five, ‘‘The Public Edisons of 1880,’’ he posits: 


(S:) scientist tinkerer (S2) 
(S2) wizard alchemist (S.) 
and 
Virtue Sin 
Grace 
(S:) Alger hero robber baron (S2) 
Works i 
(S2) entrepreneur failure (S:) 


1A. J. Greimas and F. Rastier, ‘‘The Interaction of Semiotic Constraints,” Yale French Studies, 
41 (1968), 88. 
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A grid of public Edisons is established as well as an inventory of heroic/antiheroic 
roles in 1880 American society, with no privileged or emphatic point of analysis 
for the culture or for the biographer. The terms define a ‘‘set of interrelated 
tensions that underlie concern about science and its relation to the public’’ (106). 
After carefully considering the genesis of each term as it refers to the Edison of 
1880, Nye sums up: “‘At the moment when monopolies dominated much of 
American economic life, and when they began to direct research and development, 
ideology displaced attention to the individual genius’’ (115). Here is a valuable 
beginning statement for the historian, one made possible by semiotic analyses that 
would open up a full ideological examination of the discourse production about 
Edison. 

Nye points the way to such studies by setting up an ‘‘anti-biographical’’ 
structure and then suggesting how it may be used. He denies any difference 
between so-called ‘‘primary’’ and ‘“‘secondary’’ sources, always a shadowy 
distinction at best, and one that stipulates how documents and artifacts are 
approached in terms of their capitalization—as treasures to be hoarded in archives, 
or as words and collections discounted in advance because not ‘‘private’’ 
papers. Biography mines its materials in a metaphor of production. The worked-up 
record of the individual biographer is the myth of production that Nye would like 
to dispel by stating that while public images are not just illusory facades, neither 
are private papers a privileged source. 

This important corrective allows Nye to perform a series of deft semiotic 
experiments on the figure of Edison. Chapter Two, ‘‘The Archive Text,” 
centers on the massive amount of materials at the Edison National Historic Site. 
Nye wants to find the pattern within the documents “‘which confers order’’ 
(50), concluding that the field of constraints dictates the deconstruction of the term 
‘inventor.’ Chapter Five, already discussed, maps the public Edisons, while 
Chapter Six, ““Light’s Golden Jubilee,” recounts the symbolic culmination of 
Edison’s career on October 21, 1929, in Dearborn, Michigan. Edison, Harvey 
Firestone, Henry Ford, President Herbert Hoover, and others celebrated in the 
eerie nostalgia of Ford’s Greenfield Village their perception that ‘‘there was no 
contradiction between the machine and the garden’’ (124). Thus the three chapters 
examine a historical deposit, an icon, and an event, respectively, without falling 
prey to finding the “‘truth’’ about Edison. Rather, they describe the full field of 
the inventor, expose the emphasis on ‘‘genius’’ at the expense of critical 
thought on Edison’s relation to industrial America’s ideology, and criticize the 
Jubilee by neutralizing its totalization. 

Chapter Three, ‘“The West Orange Edition, 1895,’’ and Chapter Four, 
‘‘The Menlo Park Edition, 1880,’’ are less interesting experiments in re- 
creating the structure of Edison’s workplaces and residences. Nye’s description of 
the layout of rooms and laboratories, rather than his analysis of the dynamic 
potential of ideas, myths, or ritual events, yields a sort of parody of structural rigor. 
More rigor, too, might have been expended on the editing and proofreading of this 
handsomely printed volume. Readers cringe at a great many odd spelling errors, 
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ubiquitous perhaps because Nye’s book is a foreign press publication in English. A 
minor silliness in Chapter Four underscores structuralist reduction at its most 
dubious. Nye provides an entirely solemn explication of the pet bear that workers 
in Menlo Park kept chained to a hickory tree outside the laboratory: *“The bear, 
while it might appear to suggest harmony with nature, represents a rupture with the 
agrarian world which had been supplanted. No longer functioning as part of an 
ecological system, the bear had become a weapon, albeit in the guise of a pet. It 
signaled the end of a work interchange between men and women, for in the pastoral 
world the sexes work together’’ (83). “‘‘Rupture,’’ ‘“‘ecological system,’’ 
‘“interchange,’’ and ‘‘pastoral’’ all becloud with academese an anecdote 
that could better have been left as an arrow in the biographer’s quiver rather than 
ponderously deconstructed. 

Chapter Seven, ‘‘Verbal Inventions,’’ attempts to get behind Edison’s inven- 
tions to his root sense of “‘invention,’’ to that woolly-headed Edisonian vision 
of how the universe of matter operates. Nye’s conclusions are yet another point of 
departure, for they suggest an Edison who had eliminated all contradiction be- 
tween what he called ‘‘life entities’ and the human beings who would be 
‘‘temporary assembly points’’ (155). Nye concludes the chapter with this 
assertion: 


The Archive Text offers a profound critique of the Victorian order, because it requires 
human passivity, a lack of moral accountability, and an undemocratic distribution of 
power, as the logical corollaries of technological change. The semantic constraints of this 
discourse ultimately imply an environment and an eschatology which are the negations of 
contemporary ideology (156). 


Here Nye begins to reinvest the structural study to fine effect in a critique of 
Edison’s time in which he (Nye) is not just re-presenting the evidence but throwing 
down the gauntlet for further study. Moreover, Nye’s own ideological constraints 
are in evidence, as he wishes to lead from structural study to a social criticism that 
finds the abuses of technology inherent in the politics of the society from which the 
technology arises. 

Nye’s last chapter, “‘Four Kinds of Mediation,’’ finally gets around to 
discussing the corpus of Edison biographies. Nye defends such radical placement 
by installing biography as only one of four possible mediating orders in a semiotic 
history (photography, film, biography, the museum), while at the same time he 
restates contemporary structuralist arguments against privileging any texts that 
these mediating orders might create. Biography is reduced logically to one more 
tool for the historian, a fair stance by Nye who is no polemicist but a careful guide 
to the relative strengths of any ordering. Having identified contradictory, contrary, 
and implied terms, as well as their oppositions, we must then animate the 
quadrants. The opposition between scientist <—> _ tinkerer or between 
tinkerer <—>» alchemist remains an inert exercise if not dramatized by 
narrative. The anecdotes and day-by-day accounts of a life in biography may then 
express the contradictions while not attempting a master narrative. 
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Nye has only maledictions for the fictional impulse, traditionally the richest of 
biography’s resources for the writer and of pleasures for the reader. He triumphantly 
concludes that the ‘‘fictive Edisons may be discarded.’’ However, if ‘‘a 
fiction underlies the apparent resonance of every Edison’’ (198), then Nye presents 
a powerful argument for fiction’s necessity even as he finds suspect its canoniza- 
tion as ‘‘fact’’ in biography. It is noteworthy that the other recent critical book 
on biography as form—Dennis Petrie’s Ultimately Fiction: Design in Modern 
American Literary Biography (1981)—argues precisely that biography is not 
aesthetic enough, that biographers could improve their art by drawing upon 
fictional technique. 

To say that Nye’s analysis works best with ideas and rituals is perhaps only to 
admit that we are not ready to relinquish the narrative delights (such as the Menlo 
Park bear) of conventional biography to the semiotician. Yet Nye’s stance compells 
us to ask what it means to recover a life? What epistemology do we use? It will 
always be important to understand what Edison means as mythical figure, how he 
influenced American industrial development, and how he helped create a con- 
sumer culture. In a ploy that reminds us of Continental critical legerdemain, Nye 
has in Edison selected the subject best able to support his own theory. Therefore, 
the marriage between theory and practice looks serendipitous indeed. Yet what 
would Nye make of a fragmentary archive text rather than the exhaustive Edison 
text? What of a life not memorialized in the subject’s time or after? What of a life 
outside the public consciousness? How would Nye adapt to the popular form of 
literary biography? 

On balance, however, he is as fair to biography as can be expected in a thesis 
book that wishes to disavow biography. Nye must be critical of narrative if he 
wishes to privilege the structural truths. He calls for the ‘reorientation of 
history away from narrative’’ (28), but he knows the inevitable solipsism of writing 
in narrative himself (23). Antibiography is a positive contrary to biography, one 
that might herald a new emphasis in biography rather than its demise. At certain 
junctures, we do wish to reanimate a synchronic structure and form a diachronic 
narrative that models our own life in space-time, since biography is the ultimate 
artistic ruse of diachrony. Biography provides a stay against the only real closure, 
that of mortality. Nye states that classic biography, like Light’s Golden Jubilee, 
‘‘is based upon a belief in human progress and an uncritical conviction that 
events are causally related in simple chains of relations (179). Indeed, the simplest 
simple chain is what we all model and learn from. Nye concludes that ‘‘earlier 
contextualist studies were always forced back into the diachronic realm at their 
conclusions’’ (191). So are we. Consequently, we will always crave the artificial 
order of biography. 

In Literary Biography (1957), Leon Edel remarked that for a biographer, 
‘‘base metals .. . are his disparate facts’ which he turns “‘into the gold of 
the human personality. °” Edel thus characterizes the biographer as alchemist while 


"Leon Edel, Literary Biography (London: Rupert Hart-Davis, 1957), 6. 
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Nye places the alchemist as the contradictory of the scientist in his semiotic 
rectangle of Edison as inventor (106). Nye states that the alchemist is ‘‘acciden- 
tally successful,” “‘purposely not scientific,’’ the user of “‘uncanny materi- 
als,” and a “‘sinister figure’ (104). If we conflate biography with alchemy, we 
may realize that biography too, in Nye’s phrase about alchemy, ‘‘tamper[s] with 
the structure of matter’’ and is always an invention ‘‘interfering with ‘natural 
processes’ in the world’’ (104). Yet we also ask the biographer to be the ‘‘wiz- 
ard of the life’’ (as opposed to Menlo Park), to possess, as Nye says of the wizard, 
his contrary to the alchemist, the “‘white magic’’ of ‘‘penetrating insight.’ 
Nye in reproducing the conceptual limits of Edison has also sketched out the limits 
of the biographer, what oppositions he or she inhabits. A semiotic history, then, of 
biography will chart the biographer’s own conceptual arena. It will not defeat 
biography itself. Nye has not carried his argument to this point in his book, but he 
might well have done so. As his work stands, it is soundly suggestive of how to use 
what we have always called ‘‘the record.’ 


